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audience  responses  during  performance.  This  variable 
tbearrs  response  device  use  made  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  coamercialiy  available  videotape  recordlng/playbach 
systems.  The  individual  devices  allowed  audience  members 
to  continuously  respond  in  one  of  three  ways  (that  the 
actors  were  too  close  together,  "ok,"  or  too  far  apart). 

The  Posttest-Only  Control  Group  Design  was  used  to 
study  audience  response  to  the  opening  vignette  of  Edward 
Alboe's  A Delicate  Balance  ajid  of  Lucille  Fletcher's  .Sight 
Katcli.  Each  eaperimentol  group  responded  to  or.o  scene  per- 
fornoi  live  and  then  on  videotape.  The  control  groups  only 

Delicate  Balance  coiisisted  of  ten  males  and  sit  female.'^, 
while  those  for  Night  Watch  had  seven  males  and  sis  fe- 
males. University  of  Florida  student  volunteers  coarprised 
all  audiences. 

lor  each  vignette,  three  comparisons  wcie  siadc--tho 
experimental  group  to  the  live  scene  and  the  tideocapod 
scene,  the  esperimental  group  to  the  live  scene  with  the 
control  group  to  the  videotaped  scene,  and  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  to  the  videotaped  scene.  The  data  were 
tested  to  see  whether  at  the  .05  levol  or  better  in  the  re- 
sponses between  conditions  there  were  significant  differ- 
ences. To  facilitate  data  analysis,  the  responses  of  "too 
far  apart"  end  "too  close  together"  were  combined  into  the 


category. 


The  chi-square  test  with  the  Yates  Correction  Factor 
was  applied  to  the  data  of  each  second  of  the  scones  being 
corapared  as  a means  of  determining  Che  degree  of  response 
consiatency.  Wlien  necessary  because  of  the  small  sample 
size,  the  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test,  the  Tocher 
riodification , the  Tocher  natio,  and  a table  of  random  num- 
bers were  used.  In  all  sin  comparisons  there  were  in- 
stances of  significant  differences,  with  instances  of  ten 
or  s.ore  consecutive  seconds  occurring  in  four  of  the  com- 
parisons. Coasidoring  the  scene  lengths  were  roughly  nine 
minutes,  it  is  particularly  notable  that  in  two  instances 
for  over  a half  a minute  straight  C<0  seconds  and  41 
seconds)  there  were  significant  differences  in  audience 
responses  to  one  scene. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  the  inadvisability 
of  trying  to  use  videotape  playbacks  to  teach  actors  and 
directors  about  interpersonal  distances  in  live  theatre. 


ISTRODUCTION 


This  study  tests  experiraontally  ihe  hypothesis  that 
''Audience  response  to  interpersonal  distance  in  live 
theatre  scenes  will  differ  froia  audience  response  Co 
videotapes  of  the  same  live  theatre  scenes."  It  utilises 
the  experimental  results  to  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  using  videotapes  in  teaching  actors  and  directors  about 
interpersonal  distance  in  live  theatre. 

menter  allows  the  experimental  testliig  of  tho  hypothesis. 

A posttest-only  control  group  .icsigu  is  used.  University 

Che  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  experimental 
group  responds  to  performances  of  the  opening  vignette  of 
Edward  .Albee's  A Pelicate  Bala, see  seen  live  and  llien  seen 
on  videotape.  The  control  group  responds  Co  tho  videotape 
of  the  Initial  live  scone.  Each  sudicnce  member  decides 
whether  the  actors  in  each  scene  appear  "too  close  to- 
gether," appear  "oh"  fat  the  appropriate  interpersonal 

responses  accordingly  on  a hand-held,  individual  audience 
response  device.  These  responses  register  on  a light 
panel.  Videotaping  of  that  light  panel  situated  beneath 
an  Instantaneous  replay  monitor  allows  subsequent  data 


snelysis  of  the  experimental  and  control  group  audience  re* 
spouses.  In  order  to  see  if  the  results  of  the  data  analy- 
sis laay  be  replicated,  a repetition  of  the  posttesc-only 
control  group  design  on  the  opening  vignette  of  Lucille 
Fletcher’s  Night  Katch  occurs.  The  saioe  audience  response 
device  is  used  with  University  of  Florida  student  volun- 
teers in  audiences  of  thirteen  forming  the  experimental  and 
control  gi'oups.  Again,  the  responses  of  rho  experimental 
and  control  groups  are  analysed. 

A review  of  the  literature  in  proxemics,  theatre,  tel- 


evision, and 


areas,  particularly  in  terms  of  ohservationa  and  experimen- 
tal studies  which  begin  to  flourlsli  around  19S0.  Kjiilo  tho 

lidlty  of  the  present  research. 

In  the  area  of  proxeii*ics,  writings  by  Heini  P.  Hedigev 


T.  Hall  observes  similar  behavior  in  humans,  making  a major 
contribution  whan  he  writes  of  the  idea  of  distcnca  cones 
in  human  behavior.  Following  upon  such  descriptive  writ- 

record  experimental  findings  showing  that  interpersonal 
distance  is  e functicn  of  other  behaviors  interacting  be* 
twean  people  in  a given  sitjation  at  a given  point  in  tine. 
This  literature  appears  in  a 


variety  of  places--i 


descriptive  writings  in  popular  books  and  nagorinea  to 
findings  of  expariisentai  studies  reported  in  professional 
j ournals . 

A major  breakthrough  in  theetricaJ  audience  response 
studies  occurs  around  19S0  with  the  development  of  Norman 


instrumentation,  within  a few  years  dissertations  appear  on 
topics  such  as  Hethodcloev  in  Audience  Resaai‘ch  (Hayes, 
IgSO},  An  Experimental  Study  and  Cortparison  of  the 
Responses  of  Hen  and  the  Responses  of  Women  in  Theatre 
Audiences  [Morgan,  ISSlj,  and  An  Experimental  Study  of  Age 
as  a rector  in  Audience  Response  in  the  Theatre  [Clark, 
19S2),  Since  that  time  dissertation  topics,  thesis  topics, 
and  orocessional  journal  articles  free  across  the  country 


indicate  continued  interest  in  theatre  performance  re- 
search. Additional  audience  response  device  developments 
attest  further  to  that  interest.  Occasionally  theatre  re- 
search focuses  on  some  aspect  of  space,  such  as  in  An 
Evuerimental  Invest Itat ion  of  tha  Influence  of  State 
Placement  Upon  Audience  Response  [Curry,  19S3) , as  in  An 
Psnerimeiital  Study  of  tha  Attention-Value  of  Certain  Areas 
of  the  Staee  [Lazier,  1963),  and  as  in  Richard  Schachnar's 
writings  about  environmental  theatre  (1909,  1973). 

Finally,  in  the  areas  of  television  and  of  education, 

journals  discuss  the  role  of  television  in  education.  With 
the  development  of  videotape  in  the  mid-fifties  begins 


expeiiaentation  vifh  Its  use  in  the  classroon.  In  the 
late  1560's,  articles  describe  the  use  of  videotaping  in  a 
manner  related  to  the  present  study  (Gunther.  Pugliesi, 

1961;  Pugliesi,  Gunther,  19691-  These  articles  deal  with 
the  use  of  videotaping  of  live  theatre  scenes  at  a drama 
festival  so  that  actors  may  view  the  playbacks  during  crl- 

While  the  literature  in  the  four  areas  evidences  sup- 
port that  human  normative  spatial  behavior  exists  and  may 
be  recognltad,  that  audience  response  studies  may  be  valid- 
ly conducted  during  theatre  performance,  and  that  televi- 
sion may  aid  in  education,  none  of  the  existing  literature 
deals  specifically  with  the  problem  of  this  study.  The 
need  for  this  investigation  exists  because  in  order  to 
teach  actors  and  directors  about  the  use  of  space  on  stage, 
some  teachers  videotape  scenes.  Their  use  of  videotape 
playbacks  to  teach  actors  and  directors  about  space  is 
based  simply  on  faith  that  an  audience  will  respond  the 
same  to  the  videotape  as  to  the  live  scene  whether  or  not 
the  audience  witnessed  the  intllal  scene  from  audience 
seating.  This  study  tests  the  validity  of  that  assumption 
and  applies  the  findings  to  considerations  of  teaching 
methodology. 

Chapter  One  provides  the  background  of  the  problem. 

It  begins  with  an  introduction  which  states  the  problem  and 
defines  terms  used  In  the  experimental  hypothesis.  The  ne- 
jor  portion  of  the  chapter  consists  of  a review  of  the 


liternture.  A section  on  the  oiessage'sending  capabilities 
o£  space  establishes  the  existence  of  normative  and  recog- 
nisable  spatial  behavior.  A section  on  the  use  of  theatri- 

the  use  of  space  in  theatre  effects  the  resulting  produc- 
tion. A section  on  the  use  of  television  in  education 

with  the  advont  of  videotape.  Finally,  a section  on  the 
perception  of  television  and  of  three  dimensions  concludes 
in  questioning  whether  audiences  will  "see"  the  same  thing 
on  videotape  as  they  "see"  live- 

Chaprer  Two  deals  with  data  collection  oethodology. 

In  developing  the  rationale  for  the  development  of  an  audi- 
ence response  device,  the  chapter  first  presents  existent 
methodologies  for  audience  response  data  collection.  A de- 
scription of  the  ITR  II  which  the  experimenter  developed 
follows,  with  an  explanation  of  its  particolar  advantages 
for  the  present  research. 

Chapter  Three  explains  the  procedures  used.  Sections 
follow  detailing  the  experimental  design,  scene  selection, 

audience  composition,  instruction  of  the  audience,  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  experiment. 

Chapter  Four  contains  the  date  analysis  and  results  of 
the  experiment.  It  recounts  the  procedures  followed  for 
the  data  analysis  along  with  the  testing  m 
suits  obtained. 


chapter  Five  presents  a determination  of  relevant 


findings  and  discusses  the  implications  of  the  results  in 
terois  of  the  appropriateness  of  using  videotapes  in  teach- 
ing  actors  and  directors  about  interpersonal  distances  in 
live  theatre. 

The  Appendices  contain  the  text  of  the  opening 
vignette  of  the  two  scenes  used  in  this  study  CEdvard 
Albae's  A Delicate  Balance  and  Lucille  Fletcher’s  Nieht 
Watchl , as  well  as  the  results  obtained  from  the  statisti- 
cal procedures. 

The  Bibliography  oonsists  of  two  sections--one  of 
Works  Cited  and  one  of  Sources  Consulted.  The  reason  fur 
inclusion  of  the  latter  is  to  aid  other  researchers,  since 
related  works  are  scattered  in  such  diverse  areas. 


CHAPTER  I 

BACKGROUMD  OP  THE  PROBLEM 
Introduction 

Statoicont  of  the  Problen 

Advances  in  technology  made  clessroom  use  of  videotape 
eccnonicelly  feasible  for  aiding  in  instruction-  This  ac- 
centuated the  need  for  evaluative  research  of  the  potential 
worth  of  videotape  io  the  teaching  of  actors  and  directors. 
The  present  study  dealt  with  ore  aspect  of  concern  to  act- 
ing and  directing  teachers,  namely  the  siessage-sending  cap- 
abilities Inherent  In  the  actor's  use  of  theatrical  space- 
Some  teachers  videotape  scenes  and  use  their  playbacks  to 
teach  acting  and  directing  students  about  space,  though  the 
validity  of  that  niethodology  has  not  been  investigated. 

Thus  emerged  a twofold  aim  for  this  study.  First,  it  test- 
ed experimentally  the  hypothesis  that  audience  response  to 
interpersonal  distance  in  live  theatre  scenes  will  differ 
from  audience  response  to  videotapes  of  the  same  live 
theatre  scones.  Second,  it  utilized  the  experimental  re- 
sults to  consider  the  appropriateness  of  using  videotapes 
in  reaching  actors  and  directors  about  interpersonal  dis- 

Pe finition  of  Audience  Resuonse 

Audience  response  in  this  study  referred  to  continual 
made  by  a group  of  university  students 


aesthetic  judgments 


device  &lIoving  three  types  of  responses  to  the  distance 
between  two  actors  (too  close  together,  ok,  coo  far  apart). 
Definition  of  Interpersonal  Distance 

tween  two  actors  engaged  in  a theatre  scene.  The  actual 
space  consisted  of  the  distance  between  two  actors  which 
could  have  been  measured  using  a standardized  system  of 

way  in  which  an  audience  viewed  a theatre  scene  when 
0 make  judgments  that  involved  the  manner  in  which 
iuitt  (space)  of  the  scene  interacted  with  all  the 
ie  (i.e.,  time,  sound,  light)  to  create  the  form, 
this  study,  aesthetic  prehension  of  actual  space 
h audience  response  to  appearances  of  the  appro* 
s of  interpersonal  distance  in  relationship  with 


the  0 


Review  of  Literature 


Messtce-.^endina  Capabilities  of  Space 

Acting  and  directing  teachers  acknowledge  the  message- 
sending capabilities  Inherent  in  the  actor's  use  of  theat- 
rical space.  This  concern  is  well-grounded.  The  impor- 
tance of  space  in  interactions  has  been  substantiated  by 


ich,  Philosophy^of  Art  (Englewood  Cliffs, 


research  in  other  fields.  First,  research  has  established 
that  norms  exist  for  spatial  distancing  between  lower  ani- 
mals. Second,  researchers  have  observed  that  norms  exist 

that  violations  of  the  various  norms  can  be  identified. 

From  those  three  points  a logical  progression  indicated 
that  since  normative  spatial  behavior  exists  and  since  vio- 
lations of  the  norms  can  be  identified,  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  use  such  knowledge  in  teaching  actors  and  directors. 
Because  each  of  these  three  points  provide  a scientific 
basis  for  what  theatre  artists  have  dealt  with  for  hundreds 
of  years,  a few  examples  of  reprasentatlve  spatial  research 
will  be  discussed. 

Typical  of  the  descriptive  studies  were  Heini  P. 
Hediger’s  observations  regarding  spatial  distancing  norms 
between  lower  animals.  Hediger  called  attention  to  the 
concept  of  territorial  behavior,  defining  territory  as 

. that  section  of  space  that  is  defended  by  the  occu- 
pying individual  or  social  unit  tclan,  herd,  etc.)  and  that 
has  a definite  site  (within  limits  typical  of  a species)  as 
wall  as  a specific  internal  structure."  After  taking  into 
account  a captive  animal’s  behavior  patterns,  Hediger  show- 
ed that  allowances  should  be  made  in  creating  a territorial 


^Haini  P.  Hediger,  Kild  Ani 
Geoffrey  Sircom  (New  iork: 


iShssa.’: 


^Heini  P.  Hediger,  "The  Evolution  of  Territorial  Behavior," 
in  Social  Life  of  Parly  Han,  od.  by  Sherwood  L.  Washburn 
rChicago : AiOiae  Publishing  Company,  1961),  p.  36. 


environment  to  feciliteta  behaviorial  adjuatnent.  Kediger 
explained  bow  knowledge  of  animala's  flight  reactiona  and 
critical  distances  plays  a role  is  what  behavior  an  asinal 
may  be  anticipated  to  exhibit  in  given  circumstances. 
Hedigcr  wrote  about  various  spatial  behaviors  in  lower 

Human  distancing  behavior  was  seen  to  parallel  the 


research  in  the  area  has  flourished.  Hall  not  only  delin- 
eated distance  zones  associated  with  shifts  in  voice  used 
by  humans  in  interaction,  he  elso  provided  detellcd  de- 
scriptions of  numerous  other  human  spatial  behaviors. 

Rosearchers  with  a diversity  of  interests  studied  the 


importsnoe  of  space  in  human  behavior  patterns.  Their  work 
supported  the  pioneering  work  of  Hall  in  identifying  human 


*Heini  P.  Hedigcr,  Studies 
of  Csutive  Animals  in  Zoos' 
dircom  ihew  lorV:  enteric 


f the  Psychology  ai 
Socks,  19SS).  pp. 


Behavior 
by  tieoll'rey 


^Hediger,  "The  Evolution  . . pp.  34-57. 

*Sdward  T.  Hall,  "Space  Speaks,"  in  The  Silent  ianeuaae 
(Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  5 company,  jnc.,  155B) , 


spatial  norms-  Patterson  and  Sechrest,  for  exasiple,  invos- 
tigated  tils  relationship  betveen  interpersonal  distance  and 
impression  formation.’  Their  subjects  (the  people  being 
tested)  rated  the  social  activity  of  the  confederate  (a 
person  who  appesrt  to  be  a subject,  but  who  actually  is 
helping  the  experimenter  test  the  other  person)  In  a dyad 
[two  people)  in  terms  of  his  friendliness,  aggressiveness, 
extra-version,  and  dominance.  The  diatances  of  the  confod* 
crates  from  the  subjects  varied  by  two  foot  intervals  from 
two  feet  to  eight  feet.  The  research  of  Patcerson  and 
Sechrest  indicated  that  subjects  rated  confederates  less 
socially  active  ns  tbe  distance  incrcasod,  except  inat  con- 
federates seated  closest  to  the  subject  also  received  rat- 
ings indicating  low  socle!  activity.  Tho  study  indicated 
that  an  interaction  between  interucrsonal  distance  and  im- 

* description  of  how  a group  of  aciiuaintances  beh.ived 

Presidential  nomination  provided  yor  anotlier  looh  et  the 
interrelationship  between  Imptossioiis  and  interpersonal 
distances: 


Kennedy  . . . descended  the  steps  of  the 


Bobby  and  brother-in-law  Sargent  Shriver  were 
chatting,  waiting  for  him.  The  others  in  the 
room  surged  forward  on  impulse  to  join  him.  Then 
they  halted.  A distance  of  perhaps  thirty  feet 


’wiles  I,  Patterson  and  Lee  B.  Sechrest,  "Interpersonal 
Distance  end  Imoression  Formation."  in  Journal  of 
Personality.  V'ol-  58,  So.  2 [June.  1970),  161-156. 
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speaking  intensities  than  subjects  in  opposite-sex-as- 
experimenter  dyads.  In  all  four  possible  sex  combinations 
of  dyads,  Increases  in  intensity  reflected  increases  in  in- 
terpersonal distance.  From  studies  such  as  these,  inter- 
personal distancing  could  be  seen  to  be  related  to  other 
behavior.  It  contributed  to  the  content  of  messages  sent 
end  received. 

Theatrleel  Space  MessegfSending 

Acting  and  directing  teachers  recognise  that  the  use 
of  theatrical  space  by  actors  conveys  messages  to  the  audi- 
ence. Directors  are  taught  the  importance  of  picturisation 
end  composition.  Picturisation  in  this  study  refers  to  the 
conceptual  dramatic  placement  of  characters  in  the  stage 


picture  in  a mennei  suggestive  of  their  Intorpcrsonal  re 
lationships.  Composition  in  this  study  refers  to  the  te 
nique  of  achieving  picturisation. A conmon  method  of 
directorial  control  of  composition  is  known  as  blocking. 


Blocking  in  this  study  refers  to  the  instruction  of  actors 
as  to  where  on  stage  to  position  themselves  in  relationship 
to  each  other  and  to  their  environment.  Actors  are  taught 
the  importance  of  responding  to  the  director's  blocking  in- 
structions and  the  techniques  which  allow  them  to  develop  a 
sense  of  when  they  are  in  the  right  place  in  relationship 


Direetlns 


ity  of  guidfllznos  neodod,  but  thoy  tond  to 
turitdtlon  and  composition  are  essential  to 
directing.  They  realize  that  tho  handling 
the  production  as  a whole.  Francis  Hodge, 
writes  that  "the  mood  values  of  small-space 


of  space  affects 
for  example, 


e different  from  those  of  Isrgo-space  occupation." 

Iso  discusses  the  effect  of  distances  between  two 
rs.  He  points  out  that  variations  in  distance  between 
rs  show  operative  forces  between  them.  "Thus,  two 


together,  with  each  composition  having  explicit  meanings."^* 
According  to  Hodge,  actors  closer  than  six  feet  together 


“nter  into  e climatic  composition 


which  should  find  raso- 


lutior.  in  either  an  action  of  love  such  as  an  embrace  or  in 
an  action  of  halo  such  as  a fight. 

Samuel  Seldan  devotes  attention  to  actors  in  close 
proximity.^®  He  sees  close  proximity  between  actors  as  an 
indication  to  the  audience  of  characters  in  accord.  For  an 
example,  Selden  used  a series  of  pictures  of  lovers  on  a 
perk  bench.  When  the  lovers  querreled  or  engaged  in  con- 
flict, they  moved  to  opposite  ends  of  the  bench  end  behaved 


‘'Francis  Hodge,  Play  DirBcting: 
- * - Cdnglewood  Hlitts,  N.J 


i Prentlce-Hau,  inc.T 


'Ssamuel  Selden,  The  Steee  in  Action  (New  York:  Appleton- 

Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  laJlJ , pp.  isT-Z5J. 


Individual  chavactars. 


tha  lovers  resolved 


differences,  they  moved  close  together  on  the  bench,  almost 
appearing  as  one  character.  They  reflected  their  accord  by 
"getting  together"  literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 

Selden  suggest.^  that  to  heighten  the  sense  of  strong  con- 
flict in  a composition,  a director  should  simply  place  op- 
posing sides  well  apart  on  stage  by  either  increasing  their 
horitontal  distance  apart  by  placing  them  at  opposite  sides 
of  tha  stage  or  by  increasing  their  vertical  distance  apart 
hy  placing  them  on  different  levels.  Ho  states;  "The 
greater  amount  of  space  there  Is  between  them,  the  greater 


Some  researchers  examined  tenets  stated  in  directing 
teats  to  see  If  whaL  tliey  pTeactiood  held  up  in  actuality. 
The  work  of  Kadc  Chester  Curry  fell  into  this  category. 
Curry  explored  whether  audiences  exhibited  a greater 
emotional  response  when  scenes  occurred  downstage  than  when 
they  occurred  upstage. With  audiences  rating  on  a five- 
point  scale  the  "warmth"  (the  degree  of  emotional  rosponsej 
of  three  scenes,  Curry  found  no  significant  difference  in 
the  warmth  rating  of  one  of  the  scenes  when  played  upstage 
as  opposed  to  when  played  downstage.  Curry  concluded; 

"The  effect  of  stage  area  upon  audience  response  is 
^°Ibid, , 251. 

^-Wnde  Chester  Cuirv,  An  Expcrimantal  Investlastion  of  the 
Influence  of  Stage  Placement  Upon  Audience  desponse.  H.A. 
TSeTTsT  University  oC  rittsburgn,  isss.  7p.  I- 2i,  24,  27, 
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probably  less  important  than  recant  writings  on  the  subject 
would  lead  us  to  boliove."^^ 

Ten  yosTS  later  the  work  of  Gilbert  Noil  Lazier  foil 
into  this  same  category.  Lazier  investigated  the  attention- 
value  of  stage  right  versus  stage  left.^^  The  audience 
viewed  similar  pantomimes  performed  by  an  actor  in  the 
stage  left  area  and  an  actor  in  the  stage  right  area.  Both 
pantomimes  occurrad  simultaneously.  A 35  mm.  camera  re- 
corded the  direction  of  vision  of  the  audience.  Other 
measures  of  audience  attention  used  Included  Intensity  of 
affective  response,  retention,  opinion,  and  references  to 
actors.  Lazier  stated  that  . . the  hypothesis  of  this 
study:  'The  attention-value  of  the  stage  right  area  is 

stronger  than  that  of  the  stage  left  area.',  was  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  measures  administered."^*  These  studios 
threw  doubt  upon  certain  specific  tenets  postulated  in  the 
past.  They  served  to  remind  people  of  the  danger  of  fol- 
lowing prescriptive  suggestions  made  by  directing  texts  re- 
garding space  without  considering  their  validity. 

Some  researchers  applied  research  from  other  fields  to 
theatre.  An  example  of  that  approach  may  he  seen  in  the 
vorU  of  John  C.  Stockwell  and  Clarence  W.  Bahs.  Drawing 


University  ot  Pittsburgh,  isos. 


upon  findings 


fiald  of  psychology, 


thfl  body-buffer  zone  worJc  of  llorro%ritz.  Duff,  end  Scrstton, 

tors  created  compositions.^^  Their  study  measured  the  ef- 
fects of  directors'  body-buffer  zones  on  their  work. 

Students  without  directing  training  who  were  in  various 
sections  of  an  Introduction  to  Theatre  class  served  as  sub- 
jects. Application  of  the  methodology  described  by 
Horrowitz,  Duff,  and  Stratton^®  yielded  the  body-buffer 
tone  for  each  subject.  As  each  subject  blocked  a pair  of 
male  and  fanala  actors,  the  experimenters  maintained  dis- 
tance date  logs  of  each  dyad.  The  data  of  the  body-buffer 
zone  of  each  individual  compared  with  the  distance  data 
obtained  when  they  hlocked  dyads  showed  the  relationship 
between  the  body-buffer  zone  of  novice  directors  and 
proxemics  (spatial  relatio.nshipsl  in  blocking.  The  find- 
ings indicated  that  there  was  not  a significant  correlation 
between  the  buffer  zone  scores  of  males  and  the  proxemic 
dimensions  of  blocking  compositions.  With  females,  however, 
a positive  and  significant  correlation  was  found  between 
their  buffer  zones  and  the  distance  dimension  of  blocking 


^^John  C.  Stockwell  and  Clarence  W.  Bahs,  "Body-Buffer  Zone 
and  Broxemics  in  Blocking,"  in  Empirical  Research  in 
Theatre . Vol,  3,  No.  1 (Summer,  iy^3J,  Z/-40, 

^^Horrowitz,  Duff,  and  Stratton,  Ibid. 
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For  instance,  vhen  vlevinj  televised  theatre  a person  is 
filling  in  part  of  the  visual  information  through  a process 
known  as  closure.  Vhile  a television  picture  consists  of  a 
screen  showing  rows  of  dots  of  varying  intensities  of 
light,  the  audience  is  unaware  for  the  most  part  that  dots 
of  light  rather  than  solid  forms  are  being  seen.  Humans 
are  conditioned  to  organise  informational  pieces  into 
wholes;  thus,  the  audience  members  autorastically  fill  in 
the  missing  sleoonts,  seeing  a complete  picture.  This 
closure  procass  does  not  occur  when  an  audience  sees  live 
theatre.  Another  consideration  is  that  in  viewing  live 
theatre  scenes  the  audience  is  seeing  three-dimensions, 
while  in  viewing  the  videotape  the  information  is  seon  on  a 
two'dimonsional  television  screen 

tape  of  a live  theatre  scene  will  be  influenced  by  prior 
exposure  to  the  the  live  theatre  scene.  Viewers  may  or 
may  not  "see"  the  same  thing  on  videotape  as  they  see  live. 
This  study  investigates  the  aesthetic  perception  of  inter- 
personal distance  in  dyads  of  actors  in  live  scenes  end  in 
videotapes  of  those  scenes.  It  uses  the  experimental  re- 
sults to  consider  the  appropriateness  of  using  videotapes 
in  teaching  actors  and  directors  about  interpersonal  dis- 


CHAPTER  II 

DATA  COL’-SCTION  JfETHOOOtOGY 
Au<HBnc»  Response  Data  Collection 
Or&],  vfritten,  nnd  mechanical  data  collection  proce- 
dures were  considered  for  their  potential  use  or  applica- 
bility In  comparing  audience  response  to  interpersonel 
distance  in  live  theatre  scenes  with  audience  response  to 
videotapes  of  the  same  theatre  scenes.  Kith  some  proce- 
dures. such  as  when  audience  metihers  respond  to  a quescion- 
oalre,  data  were  obtained  with  the  audience's  knowledge  or 
control.  In  other  procedures,  such  as  if  a hidden  camera 
photographed  overt  physical  reactions  of  an  audience,  the 
audience  was  not  aware  of  or  in  control  of  the  data  being 
obtained.  The  majority  of  methods  examined  proved  unsuit- 
able for  the  present  study,  particulsrly  those  mechenical 
methods  whore  data  was  obtained  without  the  knowledge  or 
control  of  the  audience  and  those  oral  and  written  methods 
which  appeared  useful  only  before  or  after  a performance. 
Khile  they  will  be  discussed  to  provide  a context  for  aud- 
ience response  researoii,  it  was  the  mechanical  oothods 

influenced  the  development  of  a new  data  collection  system 
used  in  the  present  study. 


Mcthoiiolfigies 


The  nest  conmon  tfritteri  methods  include  spontaneous 
nail  returns,  audience  surveys  and  questionnaires,  logied 
information  and  diaries,  and  responses  to  shift-o£*cpinion 
and  rating  scales.  Spontaneous  nail  returns,  for  example, 
provide  a common  source  of  information  for  a production 
company  following  a performance.  Audience  surveys  and 
questionnaires  deal  with  anything  from  what  children  prefer 
in  children's  theatre*  to  more  detailed  studies  about  par- 
ticular aspects  of  productions.  Logged  information  and 
diaries  (used  by  compiler's  of  television  ratings]  are  ways 
of  having  audiences  keep  track  of  data  under  study.  Shift- 
of-opinion  scales  (where  an  earlier  response  of  an  audience 

Albert  Furbay  to  study  the  influence  of  scattered  versus 
compact  seating  on  audience  response.  Raring  scales  pro. 
vide  graduated  continuums  between  antonyms  along  which  re- 
sponses may  be  registered.  Sometimes  a combination  of 
these  methods  is  employed  In  a study,  while  in  other  re- 
search, only  a single  method  is  needed.  Although  "paper 
and  pencil"  studies  prove  particularly  useful  for  pre  and 
post  experiment  measurement  of  audience  states,  they  are 


ineatrer*  in  inoacre.  uniionoon 
(January-Harch,  1574),  ss-zs  a e 


-Albert  L.  Furbay,  "The  Influence 

tact  Seatlna  on  Audience  Response, 
ol.  32,  Ho.  2 (June,  1S65) , U4-1 


Scattered  Versus  Com- 
In  Speech  Monographs. 


not  generally  used  during  a production.  Legible  manipula- 
tion o£  a writing  instrunient  requires  conscious  thought 
which  could  detract  £zoa  aesthetic  perception  o£  the  per- 

Oral  Hethodclogies 

Oral  methods  of  audience  response  data  collection  gen- 
erally tahe  the  form  of  answers  to  specific  questions, 
aoswers  in  personal  interviews,  telephone  replies  to  sur- 
veys, voluntary  or  requested  testimonials,  group  discus- 
sions, and  verbal  critiques.  These  standard  oral  methods 
preclude  usage  during  performance-  Since  socially  accept- 
able oral  responses  during  events  tend  to  bo  limited  to 
simple  sound  or  ejaculative  speech  forms,  the  possibilities 
for  use  of  this  method  during  performance  are  virtually 

Mechanical  Methodologies 

Mechanical  methods  which  gather  data  without  Che  audi- 
once's  bnoHledge  or  control  scon  to  provide  primarily  phy- 
siological measurements  of  response.  Those  methods  nay  be 
as  simple  as  taking  audience  blood  pressure  readings  or  as 
cample*  as  using  an  electromagnetic  movonont  meter  to  mea- 
sure audience  member’s  gross  body  movements.^  -i  wide 
variety  of  physiological  measuring  devices  are  available. 

Other  nechanicol  methods  exist  which  aid  In  audience 


Speech  Monographs . 


Experimental  Study  of  Gross 
X to  Audience  Interest,”  in 


data  callaction  with  audience  knowledge  or  control.  One 
place  commercially  where  such  mechanical  eudience  response 
devices  have  found  acceptance  is  in  the  television  program* 
ming  field.  Television  networks  ABC  and  NBC  have  pilot 
programs  tested  by  ASI  Market  Research,  Inc.  using  devices 
which  have  been  installed  In  a los  Angeles  theatre.  Each 
seat  in  the  theatre,  Preview  House,  is  equipped  with  num- 
bered dials  on  which  audience  members  register  responses. 
The  collected  data  ultimately  appears  on  seismograph'lika 
charts  for  analysis.  Likewise,  CBS  uses  mechanical  devices 
to  register  audience  response  in  its  Viewer  Session  Room. 
There  ofi-the-stroet  viewers  see  color  television  pilot 
programs,  with  each  individual  continually  registering  re- 
sponses on  push  button  devices  from  which  the  results  are 
transferred  to  paper. 

The  commercially  marketed  mechanical  response  device 
known  as  the  Graphic  Level  Recorder  has  been  accepted  as  a 
valid  research  instrument  in  a variety  of  disciplines.  The 


device  consists  of  pens  which  register  audience  response  on 
graph  paper  that  is  moving  at  a continuous  rate  underneath 
the  pens.  Each  pen  registers  a straight  line  on  the  graph 
paper  unless  the  push  button  connected  to  that  pan  is  de- 
pressed. With  the  depression  of  the  button,  the  corre- 


^Nisl  Shlstcr.  ”TV  Programming  Research,"  in  TV  Book:  The 

Ultimate  Television  Book,  ed.  by  Judy  Fireman  (New  lorn: 
workman  Publishing  Lompany,  1977),  p.  306, 


position  straight  lino.  Only  with  the  roloasa  of  the  de- 
pressed button  does  the  pen  return  to  its  neutral  line- 
naking  position,  ^ile  a usoftil  device  for  recording  audi- 

one,  its  isajor  weakness  being  the  frequency  and  unpredict- 


ability with  which  the  ink  pens  clog. 

A variety  of  siochanical  equipnient  in  the  University  of 
Iowa  theatre  made  possible  audience  response  studies  con- 

group  audience  response  consisted  of  incorporating  twin 
Esterline-Angus  Graphic  Recorders,  toggle  switches  for  each 
audience  neraber,  a tape  recorder  connected  to  a stage 
microphone,  a timing  device,  and  s power  control  unit.®  A 
recond  apparatus  installat.ioii  recorded  individual  audience 
response  data.®  Called  the  Meier  Audience-Response 
Recorder’  after  Norman  C.  Meier,  its  developer,  it  consis- 


ted ef  a lap-held  recorder  which  had  a synchronous  motor 
pushing  out  a strip  of  way-impregnated  tape  at  a constant 
rate.  Individuals  responded  continuously  to  a theatre  per- 
formance by  the  hand  manipulation  of  a pointer  along  a six 
point  rating  scale.  The  pointer  was  connected  to  a stylus 
which  registered  the  response  on  the  wax- impregnated  tape. 


^Edward  C.  Habie,  ’’The  Responses  of  Theatre  Audiences,  Ex- 
perimental Studies,"  in  Speech  Monographs.  Vol,  19.  No.  4 
[Novombor,  1951),  235-Z43) 

^Ibid. 

^Norman  C.  Meier,  "The  ?feier  Aodiencc-Responso  Recorder," 
in  American  Journal  of  Psrcholocv.  Vol.  63  {1950),  87-90. 


Several  audience  response  studiea  vcrc  the  direct  result  of 
the  availability  of  this  instrumentation.® 

Develonaent  of  a Mew  Data  Collection  System 
Consideration  of  oxistiag  methods  of  data  collection, 
particularly  the  feasibility  of  mechanical  systems,  result- 
ed in  the  decision  to  develop  s new  mechanical  data  collec- 


used  Instead,  bad  it  not  been  for  Its  unreliable  inh  pens. 
Push  button  or  dial  devices  described  in  research  litera- 
ture also  seemed  possibilities,  but  such  equipment  was  not 
readily  available.  The  experimenter  saw  the  need  for  the 
development  of  a flexible,  inexpensive  audience  response 

sponses  during  theatre  performances. 


The  resultant  data  system  was  a variable  theatre  re- 
sponse device  made  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  altoady 
commercislly  available  videotape  reeording/playback  sys- 
tems. Henceforth  to  be  referred  to  as  the  VTR  II,’  this 
device  which  is  powered  by  a six  volt  lantern  battery 


8see  Edwin  h.  Clark,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Age  ns  a 
Factor  in  Audience  kesoonse  in  the  'incatre . pn.b.  uissser- 
vatlon. University  oi  lova,lSbi;  Harold  Lee  Hayes, 
Hcthodolosv  in  Audience  P.esoonse.  Ph.D.  Dissertation. 
Iniversity' of  Iowa,  195!?;  BTTTTia  R.  Morgan,  ^ 
Exnerimental  Studv  and  Comoorison  ef  the  Responses^of^Hen 
Pissercn'cion.  Uolversity  ot  Iowa, 

®The  \TR  II  developed  from  tlie  ideas  of  this  investigator 
with  the  technical  advice,  suggestions,  and  assistance  of 
Howard  B.  Roth.man,  A.F.C.  hehlburg,  Robert  P.  Idtikowski, 
Hayne  D.  Harrington,  David  A.  Campbell,  ii  Russell  E. 


bias]  of  permanently 


of  laterality  (a  possible  source  of 
Installed  response  devicesj  as  each  audience  member  could 
choose  in  vhich  hand  to  hold  the  device. 

Each  audience  member  could  respond  in  one  of  three 
ways  [that  the  actors  were  too  close  together,  ok,  or  too 
far  apart]  on  a cylinder  equipped  with  a di-polar  toggle 
switch  which  could  be  depressed  in  either  direction  to  reg- 
ister a response,  When  an  audience  member  perceived  tbe 
actors'  spatial  relationship  to  be  "ok,"  all  that  was  nec- 
essary was  for  Che  person  to  release  the  depressed  switch. 
The  switch  was  spring-loaded  so  that  it  would  then  return 
to  the  neutral  position.  To  help  prevent  confusion,  the 
toggle  switch  end  of  each  cylinder  had  the  poles  labeled 
with  luminescent  tape  (see  Fig.  2],  with  two  close  together 
lines  indicating  "too  close  together"  and  two  far  apart 
lines  indicating  "too  far  apart,"  The  determination  as  to 
the  positioning  of  the  labeled  poles  of  the  toggle  switch 
in  relationship  to  each  audience  member  was  a choice  left 
up  to  each  individual.  This  was  done  to  avoid  possible 
biasing  of  results  which  might  be  suspected  if  this  were 
pre-determined  by  the  experimenter.  Each  cylinder  contain- 
ed Styrofoam  filling  to  add  stability  and  to  help  stifle 
toggle  switch  noise.  This  served  the  additional  function 
of  minimising  an  audience  member's  hearing  of  and  tho  pos- 


The  panel  consisted  of  two  horitontal  rows  of  twenty 
L.E.D.s  mounted  on  vector  board  Cl  1/2"  x 16  3/4")  to  which 
a white  paper  stylus  was  attached  (see  Fig,  3).  Below  each 
the  stylus  was  labeled  with  a number  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  response  device  by  which  it  was  con* 
trolled.  Each  response  device  had  two  lights  which  regis- 
tered responses  on  the  light  panel,  one  for  each  pole  of 
the  di-polar  switch.  An  "A"  was  added  to  L.E.D.  labels  for 
lights  registering  "too  close"  responses,  a "B"  for  "too 


accomplish  chat  task,  Che  audience  Tesponse  light  panel 
placed  on  a table  directly  underneath  the  screen  of  a t< 
vision  monitor.  A television  camera  recorded  the  theatre 
scenes  showing  on  the  monitor  along  with  the  responses  of 
the  audience  registering  on  the  light  panel  beneath  it. 
continuous  record  of  instantaneous  audience  response  to 
theatre  and  to  videotapes  of  those  scenes  could,  thus,  be 
made.  The  information  was  then  available  for  playback  and 
analysis . 


e theatre  scene."  Although  it  was 
is  hypothesis  on  one  theatre 
two  different  scenes  from  dlffer- 
replicabilily  of  results  could 


CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURE 

Experimental  Design 

This  study  tested  the  hypothesis:  "Audience  response 

to  interpersonal  distance  in  a live  theatre  scene  will  dif- 
fer from  audience  response  to  interpersonal  distance  in  a 
videotape  of  the  same  live 
only  necessary  to  test  chi 

ent  plays.  As  a result,  t 
be  ascertained, 

The  experimental  design  chosen,  tho  Posttest-Only 
Control  Group  Design,^  allowed  scene  presentation  in  a se- 
quence similar  to  that  used  in  the  clsssroom.  This  was  im- 
portant since  the  implications  of  this  study  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  leaching  methodology.  Audience  One  Cihe  experi- 
mental greupj  saw  the  opening  scene  ef  a play  performed 
live  and  then  saw  the  playback  of  the  scene  on  videotape. 
Their  responses  to  the  videotape  after  prior  exposure  to 
the  live  scene  could  then  be  compared  to  their  initial  re- 
sponses to  the  live  scene.  Audience  Two  (the  control 
group)  only  viewed  the  scene  on  videotape.  Their  responses 

^Donald  T.  CfuipboU  and  Julian  C.  Stanley,  Ex£erimen|^--- 
- - - — far  Resetreh  (Chlcage:  Rand 


could  then  be  compared  t 
TKe  same  procedure  was  u 

Four  as  the  control  grou 


those  of  the  expetlmental  ;roup, 

) experimental  group  and  Audience 
le  Selection 


been  selected  ti 

of  findings  wou 
possibilities  f 


o considerably  different  scenes  could  have 

he  experimental  results  could  be 
e experimenter  chose  to  see  if  replicability 
uld  occur  using  similar  scenes,  leaving  open 

chosen  for  use  in  this  study  were  the  opening  vignettes  of 
Edward  Albee's  A Delicate  Balance^  CAppendix  A3  a;id  Lucille 
Fletcher's  Night  Watch^  (Appendix  B] . The  decision  to  use 
the  initial  scene  of  each  play  resulted  from  their  similar 
characteristics.  Both  scenes  contain  exposition  providing 
the  audience  with  Insight  into  the  attitude  of  two  main 
characters  toward  their  surroundings  and  toward  each  other. 


scenes  are  somewhat  unusual 
5 of  each  play  are  the  ones  providing 


the  m 


5 information, 

whereas  minor  characters  often  fulfill  this  function-  The 
deliherate  selection  of  opening  vignettes  was  done  so  the 
audience  would  not  he  confused  from  viewing  interior 
scenes  taken  out  of  context. 


^Edward  A: 


A Delicate  B 


Atheneuffl, 


It  is  common  to  have  scones  between  husbands  and 
wives,  sc  such  a combination  was  Ideal  for  this  study.  In 
both  scenes,  the  action  tabes  place  in  the  couple's  home. 

The  scenes  ate  realistic  in  style,  occur  in  the  present, 
are  serious  in  tone,  end  have  conflict  arising  between  the 
pairs.  In  A Delicate  Balance,  the  conflict  centers  around 
the  couple's  opposing  attitudes  towards  the  wife's  sister, 
Claire.  In  Kitht  Watch,  a conflict  results  when  the  wife 
says  she  has  seen  a dead  body  in  a neighboring  building  and 
the  husband  finds  it  hard  to  believe,  so  is  reluctant  to 
report  it  to  the  police.  The  initial  tension  over  Cleire 

and  creates  suspense  within  the  vignettes.  In  each  scene, 
the  woman  appears  to  be  the  stronger  willed  of  the  two. 

The  scenes  are  similar  In  duration.  Each  character 
has  either  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  jndividuel  times  of 
speaking.  The  running  time  of  the  scenes  was  approximately 

Room  Arrangement 

In  keeping  with  the  application  of  the  results  of  this 
study  to  teaching  methodology,  a room  was  selected  which 
could  in  actuality  serve  as  a theatre  classroom.  A rectan- 
gular classroom  ClE'd"  a 39’4")  in  Library  East  of  the 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  had  sufficient  space 

rehearsed  with  the  knowledge  they  would  be  allowed  an 
^Video  equipment  assistance  was  provided  by  James  W.  Flavin. 


npproiiiMlcly  ten  foot  stjuste  scUne  area-  The  eapetl- 

roon  because  it  yielded  pcssibUitles  for  normal  audience 
seating  in  the  central  portion  of  the  room.  Two  rows  o£ 
staggered  seating  were  used  to  enable  all  audience  members 
to  have  a clear  view  of  the  playing  area.  Space  for  the 


the  acting  area  [see  Fig,  51. 

Eouipaient  layout 

Individually  numbered  response  devices 
each  audience  member,  with  their  device  nunt 
their  sect  number.  Cable  from  each  device  h 


equipment  portion  of  the  room  w 
response  light  panel.  The  VTR 
the  lantern  battery  power  sourc 
from  the  response  light  panel. 


it  was  connected  to  the 
as  in  working  order  ones 
s connected  to  the  wires 


e audience,  w 


h the  response  light  panel  placed  directly 
of  a television  monitor,  so  that  they 


could  be  videotaped  simultaneously  (see  Fig.  S], 

Camera  One,  a block  and  white  camera  mounted  on  a tri- 
pod, was  centered  behind  the  audience.  It  stood  sufficiently 
far  back  in  the  room  to  allow  the  videotaping  of  the  entire 


t be  distracting  to  the  audience.  As  each  live 
s presented.  Camera  One  recorded  that  scene.  At 
time,  Television  Playback  Monitor  One  provided  a 
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istered  the  responses  o 
Camera  Two,  a blac 


occurred,  the  response  panel  reg- 
the  audience  to  the  performance. 


pod,  recorded  the  light  panel  with 
on  Playback  Monitor  One  providing  t 
inch  videotape  recorder  for  Camera 


he  instantaneous  replay 
e background.  The  one- 


with  the  other  videotape  recorder  Csee  Fig,  S] . The  same 
procedure  was  used  every  time  that  audience  responses  need- 
ed to  be  recorded. 

Playback  Monitor  Two  was  used  only  when  audiences  were 

it  was  centered  on  its  stand  in  front  of  the  audience,  po- 
sitioned so  that  all  audience  members  could  aee  it.  When 
not  in  use,  it  was  wheeled  on  Ita  stand  to  the  rear  of  the 


room  where  it  would  not  distract  the  audience. 

Production  Context 

Actors  with  experience  and  established  ability  In 
theatre  were  choeen  to  act  in  the  scenes.  The  experimenter 
viewed  the  scenes  in  advance  of  the  study,  determining  that 
the  scenes  were  sufficiently  well-rehearsed  to  be  ready  for 

classroom  situations,  the  actors  wore  allowed  to  use  furni- 
ture pieces  for  a set  along  with  costuming  suggestive  of 

for  lighting  for  the  scenes. 


Emjty  Male  Female  Male  Femlle  Male  Fwaie  Male  F^ale  ISpty 
ISplyi^l.  F^Le  ill.  FiLl.Mali^  Mali*  Mali%ali^  HmpiJ 


!H! 


; Sffiu'fS';:; 


AUDIEKCE 


fi'Mode  ^Qn*  ^Off  ''of'-fr 


I- -Continued 


Si  's-  'ir,  -sr 

I: 


rABLE  2--Contln.ied 


ftimber  Time  Cor.  Fac.  Rounded  Tine 


Si  ’s-  “s;r  'ir,  *«r 


1 


Cor.  Foe.  Rounded  Tim©  Cor.Fac. 
o£  -.4  Off  Off  of  -.4 


TAtlE  2‘-Continuftd 


KouJided  TiiDfl 


Sounded 
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-Continued 


Rounded 

D£f 


Rounded 


60 


Number 


“i  'S- 


The  third  procedure  was  to 

85  fron  A Delicate  Balance  i 
because  when  the  dubs  were 


apply- 


the  equipment  had  to  be  started  manually.  Once  tines  were 

movement  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  correotion  factor 
necessary  to  make  the  tines  synchronized  for  all  tapes  for 
that  scene-  For  A Delicate  Balance,  the  tines  dubbed  on 
Audience  Tvo’s  responses  to  the  videotaped  scone  became  the 
baslsj  with  Audience  One's  tines  for  the  live  scene  needing 
a correction  factor  of  -O.S  (Table  1)  and  Audience  One's 
tines  for  the  videotaped  scene  needing  a correction  factor 
of  *0.4  (Table  2).  Vo  correction  factor  was  needed  on  the 


time  of  each  response  to  the  nearest  tenth  second  (Tables 


response  to  specific  commands  and  since  a more  complicated 
process  (aesthetic  response)  was  being  asked  of  these  sud- 

nore  discrete  level  than  seconds  would  not  be  pertinent  to 
the  present  Investigation. 

The  fifth  procedure  was  to  place  the  data  in  each 
table  into  bar  graph  form  (Pig.  6-7).  The  data  from  A 
Delicate  Balance  were  graphed  separately  from  the  data  fron 
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Wight  Watch.  The  graphs  placed  "time  in  seconds"  along  the 
hcritontal  axis-  On  the  vertical  axis  the  data  for  each 
separate  condition  (live,  video  with  prior  exposure  to  live, 
and  video  only)  were  placed  next  to  each  other,  condition 

Testing  Measures  end  Results 
Of  interest  to  the  present  study  were  three  cempari* 
sons  involving  A Delicate  Balance  which  would  deterisine  if 
audience  response  to  interpersonal  distance  in  a live 
theatre  scene  differs  from  audience  response  to  interper- 
sonal distance  in  a videotape  of  that  saiite  live  theatre 


Audience  I Live  compared  with  Audience  I Video 
Audience  1 Live  coopered  with  Audience  II  Video 
Audience  1 Video  compared  with  Audience  II  Video 


videotape  responses  of  an  audience  with  prior  exposure  to 
the  live  scene  will  cosipare  with  the  responses  of  an  eudi- 
ence  with  no  prior  exposure  to  the  live  scene. 

For  all  three  comparisons  the  data  were  tested  to  soe 
whether  thero  wero  signlficsnt  differences  et  the  .05  level 
or  better  in  the  responses  between  conditions.  To  facilitate 
data  analysis  the  responses  of  "too  far  apart"  and  "coo  close 
together"  were  combined  into  the  "not  ok"  category.^ 


^Statistical  advice  was  provided  by  Han  J,  Kin 


n.  Professor 


!55o).  pp-  Sli-m. 


Tables  7,  8,  and  3 sumuariia  tlio  results,  indicating 
at  vhlch  seconds  in  each  of  the  three  comparisons  Chore 
w-re  significant  differences  at  the  .05  level  or  better. 
Thus,  in  Che  comparison  of  Audience  1 Live  tfith  Audience  1 
Video,  7 out  of  547  seconds,  or  1.27971  of  the  tine,  there 
wss  a significant  difference.  In  the  comparison  of 
Audience  1 Live  vith  .Audience  II  Video,  154  out  of  547 
seconds,  or  24.497251  of  the  tine,  there  vas  a significant 
difference.  In  the  comparison  of  Audience  1 Video  with 
Audience  II  Video,  147  out  of  547  seconds,  or  26.863851  of 
the  time,  there  was  e significant  difference. 

The  same  statistical  procedures  were  applied  to  the 
following  three  comparisons  from  hight  ffetch: 


Audionce 

Audience 


Video  compared 


vided  in  Appendices  h 


at  which  seconds  in  each  of  the  t 
a significant  differences  at  the  . 
s,  in  the  comparison  of  Audience  T 


e results,  indicat- 
ee  comparisons  there 


with  .Audience 


^Procedural  advice  was  provided  br  Charles  J.  Vandorsiel, 
University,  Brookings,  3D. 


there  was  a significant  difference.  In  the  comparison  of 
•iudience  III  Live  with  Audience  IV  Video,  47  out  of  53$ 
seconds,  or  S. 785041  of  the  time,  there  was  a signifioant 
difference.  In  the  comparison  of  Audience  III  Video  with 
Audience  fV  Video,  18  out  of  SS5  seconds,  or  3.564481  of 
the  time,  there  was  a significant  difference. 


AUDIENCE 


COMPARED  KITH  AUDIENCE 


Number  cf  Consecutive 
* beconos  ' 


Significant  at  .05  Level  or 


Appendix  C. 


drawn  frora 


the  data  available  in 


AUDIENCE  I LIVE  COMPARED  KITH  AUDIENCE  tl  VIDEO 
Number  of  CoDsecutive  Significant 


Appendix  D. 


AUDIENCE 


COMPARED 


AUDIENCE 


Note:  This  compsrison  is  dravn  from  the  data  available  in 

Appendix  E. 


AUDIENCE 


98 


E COMPARED  WITH  AUDIENCE  I 


Nupibor  of  CpnsecutiVfl  Significant  st^^OS  pt 


Appendix  G. 


AUDIENCE  III  VIDEO  COMPARED  WITH  AUDIENCE  IV  VIDEO 
Nuaber  o£  Consecutive  Significant  p 


Note:  This  coaparison  is  drawn  from  the  data  available  in 

Appendix  H. 
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did  not  hold  true  for  Nipht  ffatclt.  in  all  the  comparisons 
there  were  at  loast  some  seconds  s/hen  there  was  a signifi- 
cant difference.  It  is  possible  that  instances  of  only  one 
second  duration  might  bo  discussed  in  class,  but  since 
teachars  generally  focus  discussion  on  segments  of  dramatic 
action  or  activity  of  longer  duration,  it  seons  improbable. 
Looking  at  the  number  of  significant  consacutivo  seconds  of 
response  in  each  comparison,  therefore,  will  provide  more 
relevant  infomation  for  consideration  by  teachers. 

If  significant  differences  are  only  considered  where 
they  occur  for  at  least  ten  consecutivo  seconds,  for  ex- 


ample, then  at  least  one  instance  occurs  in  four  compari- 
sons when  thst  criteria  is  met  CToble  13).  In  fact,  in  two 


instances  for 


straight  C40  seconds  and 


42  seconds)  there  were  significant  differences  in  audience 
responses  to  A Policate  Balance.  Considering  the  scene 
lengths  were  roughly  nine  minutes  (5:07  for  A Delicate 
Balance  and  S:SS  for  Wight  batch) ■ these  intervals  of  dis- 
egreement  between  audiences  have  definite  implications  for 
teaching  methodology. 

Tho  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  an  audience 
responding  to  interpersonal  distance  in  a live  scene  could 
be  anticipated  to  respond  somewhat  differently  to  interper- 
sonal distance  when  seen  in  a videotape  replay  of  that  same 
scene.  Discrepancies  could  ba  expected  to  arise  between 
how  actors  In  a scene  might  view  interpersonal  distance 
seen  in  a videot.npe  replay  a.s  opposed  to  how  other  members 
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of  tho  class  who  had  seen  The  scene  live  first  night  view 
the  sane  replay.  For  a student  who  saw  Che  scene  live  and 
Chen  on  videotape  to  discuss  it  with  another  who  bad  not 
first  seen  it  live,  differences  in  response  could  also  be 
expected.  These  conclusions  are  not  meant  to  serve  as  a 

ing  and  directing  classes  [it  nay  well  be  valid,  for  ex- 
ample, for  showing  consistency  of  characterization),  hut  it 
is  hoped  it  will  discourage  reliance  on  videotape  recording 
of  scenes  as  an  instructional  tool  for  teaching  about 
interpersonal  distances  between  actors. 
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APPENDIX  C 
AUDIENCE  ONE  LIVE 
COMPARED  WITH 
AUDIENCE  ONE  VIDEO 


Key: 

A,  B,  C,  D “ four  cells  in  a 2 x 2 contingency  table 
Arabic  1%  followed  by  "L"  ■ t of  audience  Clive  scene) 
Arabic  fs  followed  by  "V"  * f of  audience  (video  scene) 

• the  chi-square  tost  stntistic^Cwhere  the^crltical 

Fisher  ■ the  Fisher  exact  probability 

Tocher  ■ the  exact  probability  with  the  Tocher  Modification 
■ fiflt  applicable 
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APPENDIX  D 
AUDIENCE  ONE  LIVE 
COMPASED  WITH 
AUDIENCE  TWO  VIDEO 


A»  B,  C»  D ■ four  colls  in  a I x 2 contingency  table 
Arabic  is  folloued  by  "I"  • ( of  andience  (live  acenej 
Arabic  is  followed  by  "V”  ■ I of  audience  (video  scene) 
- the  chi-square  test  statistic  (where  the ^critical 


Fisher  - the  Fisher  exact  probability 

Tocher  ■ the  exact  probability  with  the  Tocher  Modification 


applicable 
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APPENDIX  E 
AUDIENCE  ONE  V 
COMPARED  WIT 


Key: 

A.  B,  C.  D ■ four  cells  in  a 2 x 2 contingency  table 
■Arabic  Is  followed  by  "L"  « » of  audience  (lire  scene) 
Arabic  Is  followed  by  "V"  • I of  audience  (video  scene) 

. the  chi-souare  test  statistic  (where  Che  critical 
value  at  the  -OS  level  when  df  ■ 1 is  3.84) 

Fisher  • the  Fisher  exact  probability 

Tocher  - the  exact  probability  with  the  Tocher  Modification 
■ not  applicable 
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APPENBIX  F 
AUIIIENCE  THREE 
COHPASED  WIT 
AUDIENCE  THREE 


Key: 

A,  B,  C,  D • four  colls  in  a 2 x Z contingency  table 
Arabic  *s  fallowed  by  "L"  • I of  audience  {live  scene) 
Arabic  is  followed  by  "V”  ■ I of  audience  {video  scene) 

• the  chl-squere  test  statistic  (where  the  CTitical 
Fisher  e the  Fisher  exact  probability 

Tocher  - the  exact  probability  with  the  Tocher  Modification 
■ not  applicable 
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APPENDIX  G 
AUDIENCE  THREE  LIVE 
COMPARED  WITH 
AUDIENCE  FOUR  VIDEO 


Key: 

A B C,  D • four  cells  in  a 2 x 2 contingency  cable 
Arabic  »s  followed  by  "L"  ■ » of  audience  (live  scene) 
Arabic  »s  followed  by  "V"  - * of  audience  (video  scene) 

X-  - the  chi-SRuare  test  statUtic^(where  the^criticel 

Fisher  • the  Fisher  exact  probability 

Tocher  • the  exact  probability  with  the  Tocher  Modification 
■ not  applicable 
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APPENDIX  H 
AUDIENCE  THREE  VIDEO 
COifPASED  WITH 
AUDIENCE  FOUR  VIDEO 


Ksy: 

A,  B,  C,  0 ■ four  colls  In  a 2 x 2 contingency  table 
Arabic  Is  followed  by  "L"  » I of  audience  [live  scene) 
Arabic  Is  followed  by  "V"  ■ I of  audience  Cvideo  scene) 
x^  “ the  chi-square  test  statistic  (where  the  critical 
Pisher  the  Fisher  exact  probability 

Tocher  ■ the  exact  probability  with  the  Tocher  Ilodiflcotion 
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